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the Allies had not chosen to participate, should they not
proceed to arrange a separate armistice with Kussia ?

Thus cornered, Joffe lost his nerve. Though forced to
admit that he had no authority to negotiate for the
Entente, he confessed to Hoffmann at luncheon that he
could not sign a separate armistice without further con-
sultation with Petrograd. He must return to confer with
Lenin and Trotsky. A separate agreement was utterly
opposed to the scheme of things as visualized at Smolny,
and he knew the cold fury of Lenin's wrath. The fear of
every revolutionary diplomat lest he pay for an error with
his head, was upon him. He must return.

Hoffmann agreed to the face-saving formula that the
delegations concerned should " transmit to their respective
Governments the proposal made by the Russian delegation
to invite all belligerents to take part in the negotiations ",
and the arrangement was reached to interrupt the negotia-
tions for a week, until December 12. Thereupon the
Bolsheviks departed for Petrograd, leaving Karakhan to
hold the diplomatic fort.

Throughout these preliminary negotiations, and indeed
ever since Kjylenko's order to begin fraternization, Bolshevik
agents had not ceased to make use of the time for propa-
ganda purposes. Copies of the Decree of Peace, together
with a special proclamation to the German army, were
not only smuggled into the trenches but dropped by
aeroplanes far behind the lines. One of Trotsky's earliest
innovations in the Foreign Office had been to institute a
Press Bureau under Karl Radek and a Bureau of Inter-
national Revolutionary Propaganda under Boris Reinstein,
among whose assistants were John Reed and Albert Rhys
Williams, and the full blast of these power-houses was
turned against the German army.

A German newspaper, Die Fackel (The Torch), was
printed in editions of half a million a day and sent by
special train to Central Army Committees in Minsk, Kiev,